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The story of Peter Simple appears in short numbers 
in the London Metropolitan Magazine, in which it 
was commenced in 1832, ahd has continued monthly, 
to the September number of 1833, when, it appears to 
be nearly completed. . A very few detached portions of 
these have been copied into American periodicals, but 
as there has yet been nothing like a continuous series 
published in this country, our réaders will probably 
all be gratified to peruse them consecutively in this 
form. ‘ 

They have been aptly called “ the best piece of hu- 
mour of the day;”—whether so considered or not, we 
are,@onfident that all who prefer laughing to crying, 
will find many opportunities for indulging their risi- 
bility. Since Smollett, no writer has succeeded so 
well in describing the humours of a sca-life. Without 
that author’s grossness, there is apparent, the same 
keen sense of the ridiculous and amusing ; if the scenes 
border upon points of doubtful taste, the fastidious 
reader must recollect the character of the incidents and 
the persons delineated, which to be natural, must be 
described as they exist. 

The editor of the Metropolitan, remarks in the last 
number, that “the praise which has been so flatter- 
ingly bestowed upon Peter Simple, has been invariably 
mixed up with diatribes against continuations; but 
these are flattering proofs of the interest which it has 
excited, and may be construed rather to the dislike of 
being obliged to leave off.” In our journal, the whole 
ean be published in one fourth the time occupied by 
the original vehicle—thirty days was too long an in- 
terval, as many a coterie of Jaughers have experienced. 
Those who hate interregnums in a good story, have 
only to lay by the numbers a few weeks, till they are 
completed.—With these few remarks, we introduce 
“Peter” to a place at our board for several succeeding 
weeks, trusting to his uniform good humour and ta- 
lents, to make him a welcome guest to all the com, 
pany. 


PETER SIMPLE. 
BY THE AUTHOR GE NEWTON FOSTER. 
If I cannot narrate a life of 
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sive continuance in my vocation. We are al! of us 
variously gifted from above, and he who is content to 
walk, instead of running, his allotted path through 
life, although he may not so rapidly attain the goal, 
has the advantage of not being out of breath upon his 
arrival. Not that I mean to infer that my life has not 
been one of adventure. I only mean to say, that in all 
which has occurred, I have been a passive, rather than 
an active, personage; and if events of interest are to 
be recorded, they certainly have not been sought by 


e. 

As well as I can recollect and analyse my early prod. 
pensities, I think that, had I been permitted to select 
my own profession, I should in all probability have 
bound myself apprentice to a tailor; for I always en- 
vied the comfortable seat which they appeared to enjo 
upon the shopboard, and their elevated position, whic 
enabled them to look down upon the constant succes- 
sion of the idle or the busy, who passed in review be- 
fore them in the main street of the country town, near 
to which I passed the first fourteen years of my ex- 
istence, ' 

But my father, who was a clergyman of the church 
of England, and the youngest brother of a noble fa- 
mily, had a lucrative living and a “soul above but- 
tons,” if his son had not. It has been from time im- 
memorial the heathenish custom to sacrifice the greatest 
fool of the family to the prosperity and naval superio- 
rity of the country, and at the age of fourteen I was 
selected as the victim. If the custom be judicious, I 
had no reason to.complain. There was not one dis- 
sentient voice, when I was proposed before all the va- 
rieties of my aunts and cousins, invited to partake o' 
our new year’s festival. I was selected by general ac- 
clamation. Flattered by such an unanimous acknow- 
ledgment of my qualification, and a stroke of m 
father’s hand down my head which accompanied it, 
felt as proud, and alas! as unconscious, as the c 
with gilded horns, who plays and mumbles with the 
flowers of the garland which designates his fate to 
every one but himself. I even felt, or thought I felt, a 
slight degree of military ardour, and a sort of vision 
of future grandeur passed before me, in the distant 
vista of which I perceived a coach with four horses 
and aservice of plate. It was, however, driven away 
before I could decipher it, by positive bodily pain, oc- 
casioned by my elder brother Tom, who having been 
directed by my father to snuff the candles, took the 
opportunity of my abstraction to insert a piece of the 
still ignited snuff into my left ear. But as my story is 
not a very short one, I must not dwell too long at its 
commencement. I shall therefore inform the reader, 
that my father, who lived in the north of England, did 
not think it right to fit me out at our country-town, 
near to which we resided; but about a fortnight after 
the decision which I have referred to, he forwarded me 
to n on the outside of the coach, with my best 
suit of bottle-green and six shirts. To prevent mis. 
takes I was booked in the way-bill “to be delivered to 
Mr. Thomas Handycock, No. 14 St. Clement’s-lane— 
carriage paid.” My parting with the family was very 





ted claim the merit of humble and unobtru- 


a ___ 
sented to my father, better than all the rest; my sisters 
cried beeause my mother cried; Tom roared for a short 
time louder than all the rest, having been chastised by 
my father for breaking his fourth window.in that week ; 
—during all which, my father walked up and down the 
room with impatience, because he was kept from his 
dinner, and like all orthodox divines, he was tena- 
cious of the only sensual enjoyment permitted to his 
cloth. 

At last I tore myself away. I had blubbered till my 
eyes were so red and swollen, that the pupils were 
scarcely to be distinguished, and tears and dirt had 
veined my cheeks like the marble of the chimney-piece. 
My handkerchief was soaked through with wiping my 
eyes and blowing my nose, before scene was over. 
My brother Tom, with a kindness which did honour to 
his heart, exchanged his for mine, saying with frater- 
nal regard, “ He,e, Peter, take mine, it’s as dry as a 
bone.” But my father would not wait for a second 
handkerchief to perform its duty. He led me awa 
through the hall, when having sbaken hands with all 
the men and kissed all the maids who stood in a row 
sur their aprons to their eyes, I quitted my paternal 
roof. 

The coachman accompanied me to the place from 
whence the coach was to start. Having seen me se- 
curely wedged between two fat old women, and hav- 
ing put my parcel] inside, he took his leave, and in a 
few minutes { was on my road to London. 

I was too much depressed to take notice of any thing 
during my journey. When we arrived in London, they 
drove to the Blue Boar, (in a street the name of which 
I forgot;) 1 had never seen or heard of such an animal, 
and oertainly it did appear very formidable; its mouth 
was open and teeth very large. What surprised me 
still more was to observe that its teeth and hoofs we 
of pure gold. Who knows, thought I, that in ) 
of the strange countries which I am doomed to visit, ! 
may fall in with and shoot one of these terrific mon- 
sters ? with what haste shall I select those precious 
parts, and with what joy should I, on my return, pour 
them as an offering of filial affection into my mother’s 
lap !—and then, as I thought of my mother, the tears 
again gushed into my eyes. 

The coachman threw his whip :> the ostler and the 
reins upon the horses’ backs; he then dismounted, and 
calling to me, ‘* Now, young gentleman. I'se a-wait- 
ing,” he put a ladder up for me to get down by; then 
turning to a porter, he said to bim, “ Bill, you must 
take this here young gem’man and that ere parcel to 
this here direction. Please to remember the coachman, 
sir.” I replied that I certajnly would, if he wished it, 
and walked off with the porter; the coachman ob- 
serving, as I went away, “ Well, he is a fool—that’s 
sartain.” I arrived quite safe at St. Clement’s-lane, 
when the porter received a shilling for his trouble from 
the maid who let me in, and I was shown up intoa 
parlonr, where I found myself in company with Mre. 
Handycock. 

Mrs. Handyeock was a little meagre woman, who 
did not speak very good English, and who appeared to 
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me to employ the major part of her time in bawlin 
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never saw her either read a book or occupy herself 
with needle-work, curing the whole time I was in the 
house. She had a large gray parrot, and I really can- 
not tell which screained the worse of the two—but she 
was very civil and kind to me, and asked me ten times 
a-day when I had last heard of my grandfather, Lord 
Privilege. I observed that she always did se if any 
company happened to call in during my stay at her 
house. Belore I had been there ten minutes, she told 
me that she “ hadored sailors—they were the defen- 
diours and preserviours of their kings and countries,” 
and that “ Mr. Handycock would be home by four 
o’clock, and then we should go to dinner.” Then she 
jumped off her chair to bawl to the cook from the head 
of the stairs—* Jemima, Jemima !—ve’ll ha’e the viting 
biled instead of fried.” ‘Ca’n’t, marm,” replied Je- 
mima, “ they be all hegged and crumbed, with their 
tails in their mouths.” “ Vell, then, never mind Je- 
mima,” replied the lady. “ Don’t put your finger into 
the parrot’s cage, my love—he’s hapt to be cross with 
strangers. Mr. Handycock will be home at four o’clock, 
and then we shall have our dinner. Are you fond of 
viting ?” 

As I was very anxious to see Mr. Handycock, and 
very anxious to have my dinner, I was not sorry to 
hear the clock on the stairs strike four; when Mrs, 
Handycock again jumped up, and put her head over 
the bannisters, “‘ Jemima, Jemima, it’s four o’clock!” 
“[{ hear it marm,” replied the cook; and she gave the 
frying-pan a twist, which made the hissing and the 
smell come flying up into the parlour, and made me 
more hungry than ever. 

Rap, tap, tap! “ There’s your master, Jemima,” 
screamed the lady. “I hear him, marm,” replied the 
cook. “ Run down, my dear, and let Mr. Handycock 
in,” said his wife. “ He'll be so surprised at seeing you 
open the door.” 

I ran down as Mrs. Handycock desired me, and open- 
ed the street-door. ‘ Who the devil are you?” cried 
Mr. Handycock, in a gruff voice; a man about six 
feet high, dressed in blue cotton-nét pantaloons and 
Hessian boots, with a black coat and waistcoat. I was 
a little rebuffed, I must own, but I replied that I was 
Mr. Simple. “And pray, Mr. Simple, what would 
your grandfather say, if he saw you now?” I have 
servants in plenty to open my door, and the parlour is 
the proper place for young gentlemen.” 

“Law, Mr. Handycock,” said his wife, from the top 
of the stairs, “how can you be so cross? [I told him 
to open the door to surprise you.” And you have 
surprised me,” replied he, “ with your cursed folly.” 

While Mr. Handycock was rubbing his boots on the 
mat, I went up stairs again, rather mortified, I must 
own, as my father had told me that Mr. Handycock 
was his stock-broker, and would do all he could to 
make me comfortable; indeed, he had written to that 
effect in a letter, which my father showed to me before 
I left home. When I returned to the parlour, Mrs. 
Handycock whispered to me, “ Never mind, my dear, 
it’s only because there’s something wrong on ‘Change. 
Mr. Handycock is a bear just now.” T thought 80 
too, but I made no answer, for Mr. Handycock came 
up stairs, and walking with two strides from the door 
of the parlour to the fire-place, turned his back to it, 
and lifting up his coat-tails, began to whistle. 

“ Are you ready for your dinner, my dear?” said the 
tay, almost trembling. 

“If the dinner is ready for me. I believe we usually 
dine at four,” answered her husband gruffly. 

“ Jemima, Jemima, dish up! do you hear, Jemima?” 
“ Yes, marm,”’ replied the cook, “directly I’ve thick- 
ened the butter;” and Mrs. Handycock resumed her 
seat with, “ Well, Mr. Simple, and how is your grand. 
father, Lord Privilege?” “He is quite well, ma’am,” 
answered I, for the fifteenth time ai least. But dinner 
put an end to the silence which followed this remark. 
Mr. Handycock lowered his coat-tails and walked 
down stairs, leaving his wife and me to foilow at our 
leisure. 

“ Pray, ma’am,” enquired I, as soon as he was out 
of hearing, “ what is the matter with Mr. Handycock, 
that he is so cross to you ?” 

“Vy, my dear, it is one of the misfortunes of mater- 
mony, that ven the lusband’s put out, the vife is sure 
to have her share.of it. Mr, Handycock must have 
lost money on "Change, and then he always comes 
home cross. Ven he vins, then he is as merry asa 
cricket.” 

“ Are you ne coming down to dinner?” roared 
Mr. Handycock from below. “ Yes, my dear,” replied 


the lady, “I thought that you were washing your 


we found that Mr. Handycock had already devoured 
two of the whitings, leaving only one on the dish for 
his wife and me. “ Vould you like a little bit of viting, 
my dear?” said the lady to mes “ It’s not worth hav- 
ing,” observed the gentleman, ina surly tone, taking 
the fish ap with his own knife and fork, and putting it 
on his plate. 

* Well, I’m so glad you like them, my dear,” replied 
the lady, meekly; then turning to me, “ there’s some 
nice roast weal coming, my dear.” 

The veal made its appearance, and fortunately for 
us, Mr. Handycock could not devour it all. He took 
the lion’s share, nevertheless, cutting off all the brown, 
and then shoving the dish over to his wife to help her- 
self and me. I had not put two pieces in my mouth 
before Mr. Handycock desired me to get up and hand 
him the porter-pot, which stood on the sideboard. I 
thought that if it was not right for me to open a door, 
neither was it for me to wait at table—but I obeyed 
him without making a remark. 

After dinner, is Meaheeth went down to the cellar 
for a bottle of wine. “O deary me,” exclaimed hie 
wife, “he must have lost a mint of money—we had 
better go up stairs and leave him alone; he’ll be better 
after a bottle of port, perhaps.” I was very glad tugo 
away,and being very tired, I went to bed without any 
tea, for Mrs. Handycock dared not venture to make it 
before her husband came up stairs. 

The next morning Mr. Handycock appeared to be in 
somewhat better humour. One of the linendrapers, 
who fit out cadets, &c. * on the shortest notice,” was 
sent for, and orders given for my equipment, which 
Mr. Handycock insisted should be ready on the day 
afterwards, or the articles would be left on his hands; 
adding that my place was already taken in the Ports- 
mouth coach. 

“ Really, sir,” observed the man, “I’m afraid—on 
such very short notice iy 

“ Your card says ‘ the shortest notice,” rejoined Mr. 
Handycock, with the confidence and authority of a 
man who is enabled to correct another by his own as- 
sertions. “If you do not choose to undertake the 
work, another will.” 

This silenced the man, who made his promise, took 
my measure and departed, and soon afterwards Mr. 
Handycock also quitted the house. 

What with my grandfather and the parrot, and Mrs. 
Handycock wondering how much money her husband 
had lost, running to the head of the stairs and talking 
to the cook, the day pessed away pretty well till four 
o’clock; when, as before, Mrs. Handycock screamed, 
the cook screamed, the parrot screamed, and Mr. Han. 
dycock rapped at the door, and was let in—but not by 
me. He ascended the stairs with three bounds, and 
coming into the parlour, cried, “ Well, Nancy, my 
love, how are you?” Then stooping over her, “ Give 
me a kiss, old girl. I’m as hungry asa hunter. Mr. 
Simple, how do you do? I hope you have passed the 
morning agreeably. I must wash my hands and 
change my boots, my love ; I am not fit to sit down to 
table with you in this pickle. Well, Polly, how are 
you?” ‘ 

“Tia glad you’re hungry, my dear, I’ve such a nice 
dinner for you,” replied the wife, all smiles. ‘ Je- 
mima, be quick and dish up—Mr. Handycock is so 
hungry.” ; 

“Wee, marm,” replied the cook; and Mrs. Handy- 
cock followed her husband into his bed-room on the 
same floor, to assist him at his toilet. 

“ By Jove, Nancy, the bulls have been nicely taken 
in,” said Mr. Handycock, as we sat down to dinner. 

“O Lam so glad !” replied his wife, giggling; and 
so I believe she was, but why I did not understand. 

“ Mr. Simple,” said he, “ will you allow me to offer 
you alittle fish?” 

“Tf you do not want it all yourself, sir,” replied I 
politely. 
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had a very pleasant evening. 


said that he would not allow me to travel by night, that 
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Mrs. Handycock frowned and shook her head at me, 
while her husband helped me. “ My dove, a bit of 


We both had our share to-day, and I never saw a 
man more polite than Mr. Handycock. He joked with 
his wife, asked me to drink wine With him two or three 
times, talked about my grandfather ; and; in short, we 


The next morning all my clothes came home, but 
Mr. Handycock, who still continued in good humour, 


I should sleep there and set off the next morning, 
which I did at six o’clock, and before eight I had ar- 
rived at the Elephant and Castle, where we stopped 
for a quarter ofan hour. I was looking at the paint- 
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ing representing this animal with a castle on its back ; 
and assuming that of Alnwick, which I had seen, as a 
fair estimate of the size and weight of that which he 
carried, was attempting to enlarge my ideas so as to 
comprehend the stupendous bulk of the elephant, when 
I observed a crowd assembled at the corner, and asking 
a gentleman who sat by me in a plaid cloak, whether 
there was not something very uncommon to attract so 
many people; he replied, “ Not very, for it was only a 
drunken sailor.” 
I rose from my seat, which was on the hinder part 
of the coach, that I might see him, for it was a new 
sight to me, and excited my curiosity; when to my as- 
tonishment he staggered from the crowd, and swore 
that he’d go to Portsmouth. He climbed up by the 
wheel of the coach, and sat down by me. [ believe 
that Istared at him very mach, for he said to me, 
“What are you gaping at, you young sculping? Do 
ou want to catch flies? or did you never see a chap 
alf seas over before ?” 

I replied, “that I had never been at sea in my life, 
but that I was going.” 
“ Well, then, you're like a young bear, all your sor- 
rows are to come—that’s all, my hearty,” replied he. 
“ When you get on board, you’ll find monkey’s allow- 
ance—more kicks than half-pence. I say, you pewter 
carrier, bring us another pint of ale.” 
The waiter of the inn, who was attending the coach, 
brought out the ale, half of which the sailor drank, 
and the other half threw into the waiter’s face, telling 
him that was his “ allowance; and now,” said he, 
“ what’s to pay?” The waiter, who looked very angry, 
but appeared too much afraid of the suilor to say any 
thing, answered fourpence; and the sailor pulled out 
a handful of bank notes, mixed up with gold, silver, 
and coppers, and was picking out the money to pay for 
his beer, when the coachman, who was impatient, 
drove off. 
“There’s cut and run,” cried the eailor, thrusting all 
the money back into his breeches pocket. “That's 
what you'll larn to do, my joker, before you have been 
two cruises to sea.” 
In the meantime, the gentleman in the plaid cloak, 
who was seated by me, smoked his cigar without say- 
ing a werd. I commenced a conversation with him 
relative to my profession, and asked him whether it 
was not very difficult to learn. “Larn,” cried the 
sailor, interrupting us, “no; it may be difficult for 
such chaps as me before the mast to larn, but you, I 
presume, is a reefer, and they an’t got much to larn, 
cause why, they pipeclays their weekly accounts, and 
walks up and down with their hands in their pockets. 
You must larn to chaw baccy, drink grog, and call the 
cat a beggar, and then you knows all a midshipman’s 
expected to know now-a-days. Ar’n’t I right, sir?” 
said the sailor, appealing to the gentleman in a plaid 
cloak. “1laxes you, because I see you're a sailor by 
the cut of your jib. Beg pardon, sir,” continued he, 
touching his hat, “ hope no offence.” 

“IT am afraid that you have nearly hit the mark, my 
good fellow,” replied the gentleman. 

The drunken fellow then entered into conversation 
with him, stating that he had been paid off from the 
Audacious at Portsmouth, and had come up to London 
to spend his money witb his messmates; but that 
yesterday he had discovered that a Jew at Portsmouth 
had sold him a seal as a gold seal, for fifteen shillings, 
which proved to be copper, and that he was going back 
to Portsmouth to give the Jew a couple of black eyes 
for his rascality, and that when he had dope that, he 
was to return to his messmates, who had promised to 
drink success to the expedition at the Cock and Bottle, 
St. Martin’s Lane, until he should return. 

The gentleman in the plaid cloak commended him 
very much for his resolution ; for he said that although 
the journey to and from Portsmouth would cost twice 
the value of a gold seal, yet that in the end it might 
be worth a Jew’s eye. What he meant I did not com- 
prehend. 

Whenever the coach stopped, the sailor called for 
more ale, and always threw the remainder which he 
could not drink into the face of the man who brought 
it out for him, just as the coach was starting off, and 
then tossing the pewter pot on the ground for him to 
pick up. He became more tipsy every stage, and the 
last from Portsmouth, when he pulled out hig money, 
he could find no silver, so he handed down a note, and 
desired the waiter to change it. The waiter crumpled 
it up and put it in his pocket, and then returned th 
sailor the change for a one pound note ; but the gentle 
man in the plaid had observed that it wasa five pound 
note which the sailor had given, and insisted upon t 
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waiter producing it and giving the proper change. The 
sailor took his money, which the waiter handed to him, 
begging pardon for the mistake, although he coloured 
up very much at being detected. “I really beg your 
pardon,” said he again, “it was quite a mistake ;”’ 
whereupon the sailor threw the pewter pot at the wait- 
er, saying, “I really beg your pardon, too,”—and with 
such force, that it flattened upon the man’s head, who 
fell senseless on the road. The coachman drove off, 
and I never heard whether the man was killed or not. 

After the coach had driven off, the sailor eyed the 
gentleman in the plaid cloak for a minute or two, and 
then said, * When I first looked at you I took you for 
some officer in mufti; but now, that I see that you 
look so sharp after the rhino, it’s my idea that you're 
some poor devil of a Scotchman, mayhap second mate 
of a marchant vessel—there’s half-a-crown for your 
sarvices—I’d give you more, if I thought you would 
spend it.” 

The gentleman laughed, and took the half-crown, 
which I afterwards observed that he gave to a grey- 
headed beggar at the bottom of Portdown Hill. | 
enquired of l1im how soon we should be at Portsmouth; 
he answered that we were passing the lines; but I saw 
no lines, and I was ashamed to show my ignorance. 
He asked me what ship I was going to join. I could 
not recollect her name, but I told him it was painted 
on the outside of my chest, which was coming down 
by the wagon ; all that I could recollect was that it was 
a French name. 

“Have you no letter of introduction to the captain?” 
said he. 

“Yes, I have,” replied I; and I pulled out my 
pocket-book in which the letter was. “ Captain Sa- 
vage, H. M. ship Diomede,” continued I, reading to 
him. 

To my surprise he very coolly proceeded to open the 
letter, which, when I perceived what he was doing, 
occasioned me immediately to snatch the letter from 
him, stating my opinion at the same time that it was 
a breach of honour, and that in my opinion he was no 
gentleman. 

“ Just as you please, youngster,” replied he. 
collect, you have told me I am no gentleman.” 

He wrapped his plaid around him, and said no more; 
and I was not a little pleased at having silenced him 
by my resolute behaviour. 

(To be continued.) 


“ Re. 


—a—— 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Bridgewater Treatise. The Hand; its Me- 
chanism and Vital Endowments as evincing 
design. By Sir Charles Bell, K. G. H. Lon- 
don, 1833. 


This is probably the best of the Bridgewater 
treatises—it contains much that will be new to 
the general reader, and should the American 
publishers pay the necessary attention to the 
engravings and illustrations which ornament the 
London edition, they will find it a popular work. 
We introduce it to our readers principally to lay 
before them some extracts of a pleasing charac- 
ter from the various portions of the book. The 
author has taken up the subject comparatively, 
and exhibited a view of the bones of, the arm, 
descending from the fiuman arm to the fin of 
the fish—he has reviewed the actions of the 
muscles of the arm and hand, and proceeding to 
the vital properties advanced to the subject of 
sensibility, leading to that of touch. He has 
then ghown the necessity of combining the mus- 
cular action with the exercise of the senses, and 
especially with that of touch, to constitute in 
the hand what has been called the geometrical 
sense. In the course of the work many _interest- 
ing references to geology occur. 

“In examining these bones of the‘ancient world, so 
regularly are they formed on the same principle which 
is evident in the animals now inhabiting the earth, that 
on observing their shape, and the processes by which 
their muscles were attached, we can reduce the ani- 
mals to which they belonged, to their orders, genera, 


and species, with as much precision as if the recent 
bodies had been submitted to the eye of the anatomist. 
Not only can we demonstrate that their feet were 
adapted to the solid ground, or to the oozy bed of 
rivers,—for speed, or for grasping and tearing; but 
judging by these indications of the habits of the ani- 
mals, we acquire a knowledge of the condition of the 
earth during their period of existence; thet it was 
suited at one time to the scaly tribe of the lacerte, 
with languid motion ; at another, to animals of higher 
organisation, with more varied and lively habits; and 
finally we learn, that at any period previous to man’s 
creation, the surface of the earth would have been un- 
suitable to him.” * 


The sloth it is proved is not so pitiable an 
animal as some naturalists have supposed. He 
may move tardily on the ground, his long arms 
and his preposterous claws, may be an incum- 
brance, but they are of advantage in his natural 
place, among the branches of trees, in obtain- 
ing his food, and in giving him safety and shelter 
from his enemies. 


“ The loris, a tardigrade animal, might be pitied too 
for the slowness of its motions, if they were not the 
very means bestowed upon it as necessary to its exist- 
ence. It steals on its prey by night, and extends its 
arm to the bird on the branch, with a motion so im- 
perceptibly slow, as to make sure of its object. Just 
so, the Indian perfectly naked, his hair cut short, and 
his skin oiled, creeps under the canvas of the tent, and 
moving like a ghost, stretches out his hand, with so 
gentle a motion as to displace nothing, and to disturb 
not even those who are awake and watching. Against 
such thieves, we are told, that it is hardly possible to 
guard; and thus, the necessities or vicious desires of 
man subjugate him, and make him acquire, by prac- 
tice, the wiliness which is implanted as instinct in 
brutes; or we may say that in our reason we are 
brought to imitate the irrational creatures, and so to 
vindicate the necessity for their particular instincts, of 
which every class affords an instance. We have ex-" 
amples in insects, as striking as in the loris, or the 
chamelion. Evelyn describes the actions of the spider 
(aranea scenica) as exhibiting remarkable cunning in 
catching a fly. ‘Did the fly,’ he says, ‘ happen not 
to be within a leap, the spider would move towards it, 
so softly, that its motion seemed not more perceptible 
than that of the shadow of the gnomon of a dial.’ 

“ IT would only remark further on these slow motions 
of the muscles of animals; that we are not to account 
this a defect, but rather an appropriation of muscular 
power. Since in some animals the same muscles which 
move their members in a manner to be hardly per- 
ceptible, can at another time act with the velocity of a 
spring.” 


Afier numerous examples of the changes in 
the bones of the anterior extremity, which suit 
them to every possible variety of use, he re- 
marks:— 


“ The motions of the fingers do not merely result 
from the action of the large muscles which lie on the 
fore-arm—these are for the more powerful actions; but 
in the palm of the hand, and between the metacarpal 
bones, there are small muscles (Lumbricales and Inte- 
rossei), which perform the finer motions, expanding the 
fingers and moving them in every direction, with great 
quickness and delicacy. These are the organs which 
give the hand the power of spinning, weaving, engrav- 
ing; and as they produce the quick motions of the mu- 
sician’s fingers, they are called by the anatomist /fidi- 
cinales. Attention to our most common actions will 
show us, how the division into fingers, by combining 
motion with the sense of touch, adapts the hand to 
grasp, to feel, and to compare. We shall presently see 
how well the points of the fingers are provided for feel- 
ing: as the joints and numerous muscles of the hand 
are adapted for various, distinct, or separate motions. 

“In a sketch we have the bones of the paw of the 
adult Chimpanzee, from Borneo; and the remarkable 
peculiarity is the smaliness of the thumb; it extends 
no further than to the root of the fingers. On the 
length, strength, free lateral motion, and perfect mo- 
bility of the thumb, depends the power of the human 
hand, The thumb is called poller, because of its 
strength; and that strength is necessary to the power 
of the land, being equal to that of all the fingers. 
Without the fleshy ball of the thumb, the power of the 





fingers would avail nothing; and accordingly the large 





ball, formed by the muscles of the thumb, is the dis- 
tinguishing character of the human hand, and especially 
of that of an expert workman. 

“In a French book, intended to teach young people 
philosophy, the pupil asks why the fingers are not of 
equal length? The form of the argument reminds us 
of the difficulty of putting natural questions—-the fault 
of books of dialogue. However, the master makes the 
scholar grasp a ball of ivory, to show him that the 
points of the fingers are then equal! It would have 
been better had he closed the fingers upon the palm, 
and then have asked whether or not they corresponded. 
This difference in the length of the fingers serves a 
thousand purposes, adapting the hand and fingers, as 
in holding a rod, a switch, a sword, a hammer, a pen, 
or pencil, engraving tool, &c., in all which, a secure 
hold and freedoin of motion are admirably combined. 
Nothing is more remarkable, as forming a part of the 
prospective design to prepare an instrument fitted for 
the various uses of the human hand, than the manner 
in which the delicate and moving apparatus of the 
palm and fingers is guarded. The power with which 
the hand grasps, as when a sailor lays hold to raise his 
body in the rigging, would be too great for the texture 
of mere tendons, nerves, and vessels; they would be 
crushed, were not every part that bears the pressure, 
defended with a cushion of fat, as elastic as that which 
we have described in the foot of the horse and the ca- 
mel. To add to this purely passive defence, there is a 
muscle which runs across the palm and more especially 
supports the cushion on its inner edge. It is this mus- 
cle which, raising the edge of the palm, adapts it to 
lave water, forming the cup of Diogenes. 

“ In conclusion,—what says Ray,—‘Some animals 
have horns, some have hoofs, some teeth, some talons, 
some claws, some spurs and beaks: man hath none of 
all these, but is weak and feeble, and sent unarmed 
into the world—Why, a hand, with reason to use it, 
supplies the use of all these.’” 


Of the superiority of the right hand over the 
left, he says: — 


“Tn speaking of the arteries which go to the hand, 
it may be expected that we should touch on a subject, 
which has been formerly a good deal discussed, whether 
the properties of the right hand, in comparison with 
those of the left, depend on the course of the arteries 
to it. It is affirmed that the trunk of the artery going 
to the right arms, passes off from the heart so as to ad- 
mit the blood directly and more forcibly into the small 
vessels of the arm. ‘This is assigning a cause which is 
unequal to the effect, and presenting, altogether, too 
confined a view of the subject: it is a participation in 
the common error of seeking in the mechanism the 
cause of phenomena which have a deeper source. 

“ For the conveniences of life, and to make us prompt 
and dextefous, it is pretty evident that there ought to 
be no hesitation which hand is to be used, or which foot 
's to be put forward; nor is there, in fact, any such in- 
decision. Is this taught, or have we this readiness 
given to us by nature? It must be observed, at the 
same time, that there is a distinction in the whole 
right side of the body, and that the left side is not only 
the weaker, in regard to muscular strength, but also in 
its vital and constitutional properties. The develope- 
ment of the organs of action and motion is greatest 
upon the right side, as may at any time be ascertained 
by measurement, or the testimony of the tailor or shoe- 
maker; certainly, thie superiority may be said to re- 
sult from the more frequent exertion of the right hand ; 
but the peculiarity extends to the constitution also; and 
disease attacks the left extremities more frequently 
than the right. In opera dancers, we may sce that the 
most difficult feats are performed by the right foot. 
But their preparatory exercises better evince the na- 
tural weakness of the left limb, since these performers 
are made to give double practice to it, in order to avoid 
awkwardness in the public exhibition; for if these ex- 
ercises be neglected, an ungraceful preference will be 
given to the right side. In walking behind a person, 
it is very seldoin that we see an equalised motion of 
the body; and if we look to the left foot, we shall find 
that the tread is not so firm upon it, that the toe is not 
so much turned out as in the right, and that a greater 
push is made with it. From the peculiar form of wo- 
man, and the elasticity of her step resulting more from 
the motion of the ankle than of the haunches, the de. 
fect of the left foot when it exists, is more apparent in 
her gait. No boy hops upon his left foot, unless he be 
left handed. The horseman puts the left foot in the 
stirrup and springs from the right. We think we may 





conclude, that every thing being adapted in the con. 
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veniences of life to the right hand, as for example the 
direction of the worm of the screw or of the cutting 
end of the auger, is not arbitrary, but is related to a 
natural endowment of the body. He who is left handed 
is most sensible to the advantages of this adaptation, 
from the opening of the parlour door to the opening of 
a pen-knife. On the whole, the preference of the right 
hand is not the effect cf habit, but is a natural provi- 
sion, and is bestowed for a very obvious purpose: and 
the property does not depend on the peculiar distribu- 
tion of the arteries of the arm—but the preference is 
given to the right foot, as well as to the right hand.” 


—<—— 


VARIETIES. 


Among the passengers in the George Washington, 
which sailed on Tuesday for Liverpool, was Grant 
Thorburn, of New York. It appears from a paragraph 
in the Boston Courier, that he has gone to England to 
procure a copyright of a history of his life, which is 
now in the press in Boston. 

A Candid Tutor —When I first went to Cambridge, 
says Horace Walpole, I was to learn mathematics of 
the famous blind professor, Sanderson. I had not fre- 
quented him a fortnight before he said to me, “ Young 
man, it is cheating you to take your money; believe 
me, you can never learn these things, you have no ca- 
pacity for them.” 

Josephine’s Wit.—One day the emperor was showing 
the beauties of Malmaison to a foreign prince, who 
thought it polite to believe that all he saw was the 
creation of the empress. ‘ All this is your majesty’s 
doing !” said he, pointing to the machine and aque- 
duct at Marly. “No!” replied Josephine archly ; 
“ that is a little present made me by Louis XIV.” 

In the report of the commissioners for auditing Irish 
accounts, just printed, there is the following item in 
the Belfast ballast-office returns: ‘“* Pumping water out 
of dry docks, £89.” 

Clocks.—In the town of Plymouth, Mass. not less 
than fifteen thousand wooden clocks are made annually. 
One man alone has made $200,000. What an amount 
to realise on tick. 

Four hundred and forty beds are made up and oc. 
cupied at Holt’s Hotel. The compound snoring must 
be equal to the music of a heavy steam engine. 

Mr. Lockhart has, we hear, made considerable pro- 
= in writing the life of his father-in-law, the late 
amented Sir Walter Scott. The work will include his 
correspondence with most of the leading men of genius 
and science in Europe, with their correspondence, and 
the worthy baronet’s own interesting letters, copies of 
which have been furnished to Mr. Lockhart by the par- 
ties to whom they are addressed. The life will like- 
wise include the private diaries of Sir Walter Scott 
himself. It is intended to publish the bidgraphy in 
volumes uniformly with the Waverley novels and the 
poetry of the same author. 

New Writing-paper.—A new writing paper has just 
been introduced, which, by means of a chemical pre- 
paration it undergoes, has the singular property of be- 
coming perfectly black whenever it is touched with 
any fluid. It is only necessary, therefore, to write on 
this paper with a pen dipped in clean water, to produce 
a distinct and legible communication. Woe to corre- 
spondents should the mail bag get wet. 

Bourrienne, the author of the Memoirs of Napoleon, 
is confined in a lunatic asylum at Paris. 

Among the new works announced in London is— 
“ The Three Sanctuaries of Tuscany,” by Lady Char- 
jotte Bury. 

Waverley Anniversary.—Thursday being the anni- 
versary of Sir Walter Scott’s nativity, amongst other 
marks of respect paid to the memory of our departed 
bard, a dinner was held in Mr. Menzies’ tavern, High 
street, attended by about thirty of a lately established 
club called the “ Sons of the Great Unknown,” each 
member assuming a character from the Waverley No- 
vels; but owing to its infancy, with the exception of 
Captain Waverley, few were dressed in their proper 
costume. The chair was filled by Lovel, supported by 
Henry Bertram and Sir Kenneth of Scotland, facing 
whom, as croupier, sat Locksley, the bold out-law of 
Sherwood Forest, most characieristically attended by 
Richard Ceur de Lion and Friar Tuck, who declared 
the mountain dew of Scotland far superior to the Well 
of St. Dunstan's. During the evening, which was spent 
with the greatest hilarity, several original recitations 
and songs were given appropriate to the occasion, and 
the meeting separated in the most lxcoming manner.— 
Edinburgh paper. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Messrs. Key & Biddle will publish immediately the 
Memoirs of Dr. Burney, which appeared in the Select 
Circulating Library, and which gave so much satisfac- 
tion to our literary readers. 

We have perused Madden's “ Infirmities of Genius,” 
a work of uncommon merit, which will attract a large 
share of public attention. It is a vivid and fresh essay, 
of much research, which cannot fail to gratify all who 
take an interest in the characters of Pope, Johnson, 
Burns, Cowper, Byron, and Scott; it contains a critical 
dissertation on the mental and hodily infirmities of 
each of these authors, and many new and curious illus. 
trations. The author places the seat of the mind in 
the digestive organs, Of Sir Walter Scott he says :-— 
“In the five years that succeeded the bankruptcy of 
Constable, from 1826 to 1831, he produced no less than 
one and thirty volumes, the profits of which, and of the 
new edition of his novels, which amount to the sur- 
prising number of seventy-four volumes, were devoted 
to the diminution of his debt, and by his indefatigable 
literary labours, (almost exclusively,) he was enabled 
to pay off £ 54,000. His life had been insured in favour 
of his creditors for £ 22,000. Further payments out of 
his personal proporty still further reduced that debt, so 
that the whole does not now exceed £20,000.” 

Dr. Bird of this city, has completed a new tragedy, 
entitled “ the Broker of Bogota.” 

Charles Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Musignano, 
has undertaken at Rome an extensive work on the 
natural history of Italy—ZJconographia Della Fauna 
Italica. The form is quarto, the letter press beautiful, 
and the series of lithographic coloured engravings, truly 
excellent. We have received the two first numbers. 
There will be twenty numbers altogether. The scien- 
tific attainments and reputation of the Prince of Mu- 
signano, the ample co-operation which his situation 
enables him to command, and the skill of the Italian 
artists, give assurance of a superior work. The sub- 
scription price for a number is three Roman scudi— 
sixty dollars for the whole twenty numbers. Whoever 
shall procure six good subscribers for the whole, will 
be entitled to a copy gratis.— National Gazette. 


eg 


New American Publications. 


Peter Still, New York, has published a small and 
neat volume entitled “ Travels in America, by George 
Fibbleton, Esq., Ex-Barber to His Majesty the King of 
Great Britain.” It is a strong burlesque with not a 
few excellent hits, The mode of retaliation is good— 
perhaps the best. 

Key & Biddle, have published The Young Lady’s 
Sunday Book, a practical manual of the Christian du- 
ties of piety, benevolence and self-government, pre- 
pared with particular reference to the formation of the 
female character, by the author of The Young Man’s 
Own Book, illustrated with two beautiful engravings. 

The Jews and the Mosaic Law—Part first, contain- 
ing a defence of the Revelation of the Pentateuch, and 
of the Jews for their adherence to the same. By Isaac 
Leeser, Reader of the Portuguese Jewish Congrega- 
tion in Philadelphia ; Carey & Hart. 


—>— 


From the London Monthly Review for September. 


The traditionary stories of Mr. Picken form 
a new and very valuable branch of our general 
literature, inasmuch as they embrace materials 
which have been preserved in private archives, 
or are handed down by colloquial tradition, and 
possess the highest interest. In turning enquiry 
into the curious department of family history, 
what treasures of Jore—what a fund of pathos, 
wit, and humour, await the exertions of the in- 
vestigator. Of these volumes in general we 
feel disposed to speak in unmeasured terms of 
approbation. The Priors of Lawford is a most 
beautiful specimen of elegant and nervous style, 
and will stand a comparison with some of the 
best compositions of modern times. We trust 
that no untoward circumstance will interfere to 
prevent Mr. Picken from fulfilling his purpose of 





In relation to Peter Simple’s amusing stories 
we might say with the Edinburgh Review, “ Is 
man suddenly grown wise, that laughter must no 
longer shake his sides, but he be cheated of his 
farce ?”’ The precepts in favour of laughter are 
most numerous and appropriate; every one Will 
at once recall them, and we sincerely hope put 
them in practice. 


— 


Puff historical and judicious.—Reform is 
evident of late in the notices of books made by 
the daily papers; it was time that something was 
done; when the plan of deciding on the contents 
of a book by its title page is abolished, all editors 
who are never guilty of reading any thing but 
newspaper paragraphs, will, it is believed, con- 
fine themselves to such notices as the following 
from the Pennsylvania Inquirer. It is decidedly 
the most judicious we have lately met with—it 
says nothing more than the truth, and nothing 
more than could be said by going round and 
round the outside of the volume, and opening the 
title and last page with a pair of tongs—it is on 
that account we like it—it sets an example 
worthy of all imitation, and is one among many 
proofs of the good sense of the truly able editor. 

“ A Guide to an Irish Gentleman.—It will be remem- 
bered that a little volune was a short time since publish- 
ed, attributed to the pen of Moore, the poet, and enti- 
tled, an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion. The 
book excited considerable attention, and from some 
quarters much praise. Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
have just published a reply to it, entitled, “ A Guide 
to an Irish Gentleman.” The reply is from the pen 
of the Rev. Mortimer O’Sullivan, A. M. Rector of 
Killyman, and is dedicated to those people in Ireland 
who are willing to believe that their country had a 
National Faith and a National Church, before the Pa- 
pacy of Adrian IV. It concludes with an address to 
the Roman Catholic reader, the whole being embraced 
in a neat volume of less than three hundred pages.” 


That’s what we call an honest, historical and 
judicious puff—one that will bear examination 
in all its details, and such as it is desirable should 
be given when the book is only looked at; when 
the table of contents is read it is allowable to 
add something further. 


—<—— 


The publication of Peter Simple will exclude 
some notices of books for a few weeks, but 
many friends of the Journal think the space 
could not be otherwise so well filled. We shall 
resume our former routine as soon as Peter is 
despatched. 


—<>— 


NOTICE. 


Of the Journal of Belles Letires we print 
merely enough of each number for the expected 
consumption of the week, and seldom have any 
left. A person subscribing to the ‘** Library,” 
therefore, can only be supplied from the date 
when bis order is received. This will, we hope, 
be sufficient to many of our friends in the coun- 
try, who, having recently enrolled therpselves 
among our honourable supporters, have ex- 
pressed disappointment at not receiving the 
numbers previously published. A practical ap- 
plication, bowever, may be made of this notice 
by others, to subscribe without delay. A few 


extra numbers of the “ Journal,” beginning 
with Peter Simple will, however, be published 
for those who subscribe early. It is gratifying 
to observe on every hand that the labour and 
time bestowed on the Journal] have been ap- 





giving successions of such volumes as these. 


preciated. 
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